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DIALOGUE 
OXFORD 


Between 


ATuTtoR and a Gen TL EMA N, 
Formerly his P U PI L. 


Tutor.” Y Dear Pupil, you are welcome to Oxford, I am 
glad to ſee you remember your old Friends, 
and hope you have not forgot thoſe excellent 


= = Principles you karnt from your careful Mo- 
ther the Univerſity, 


Pupil. Sir, I can never forget my Friends, nor would willing- 
ly aft contrary toſuch Principles as would be for their Service, 
and the g-neral good of Mankind, 

Tu. Ham! that's well faid, if it be well intended ; but 1 do 
not know what to make of that expreſſion; for methinks the 
good of Mankind ſounds a little odly in theſe Fa&tious and 
Seditious Times, and I am a little jealous, that the Coffee 


7 
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houſes and Clubs in London, have taught you to ſpeak ano- 
= fort of Eanguzge-than you did here in the Univer: 
ity. 
Pu I muſt confeſs, when I lefr Oxford, I preſently loſt 
the Art of diſputing about words, but 1'le aſſure you Sir,I really 
intend what I ſpeak. 

Tu. -Pxethee then fpeak plain Engliſh,” and 4cll me:that you 
= for the King, and the Church, and let your Mankind 
hs; com rep | " 1 

Pu. Sir,-I am very much for the King and the Chnrch, 
and a little alſo for the Reſt of the People ; for if I ſhould 
diſpoſe of them-out of the way, the Prince might caH me torAc- 
count for his Subjes, and you for y=_-_ hearers. 
7a, You know my meaning well enough ; Are you for 
the Prerogative and Government in Church and State? As 
for the People, it's their buſineſs to obey their Superiors, to 
pay their Tythes, and their Taxes; and, if occaſion be, to 
Fight for 21 Glory and Honour of their Prince,and the Church 
of E - OP | | 

pes And is this all that comes to their ſhare Indeed a 
very conſcionable Reckoning ; but I have no mind to diſturb 
you at preſent, and therefore ſhall onely tell you, that I am 
heartily for the Prerogative and Goverament as by Law 
Eſtabliſhr. | 
«- Fiv. © As by Law Eſtabliſht ; why, there's'a Dry Bob again 
Whar' if there was no Law ? | 
-»Ps,- Then there would be no Tranſgreſſion. 

Te. 1 fay, Suppoſe there were no common or Statute Laws , 
(as you call them) yet Government ought to be ſubmitted to as 
1s theOrdinance of God, and of Divine Right, and conſequently 
Obedience to qur Governours is due from us, on pain of Dam- 
nation; 'without the help of an A of Parliament. 

Pa. Nay Tutor if we muſt diſcourſe of theſe matters, pray 
let's ſt down and do{it ſoberly; 1 will allow you that Govern- 


ment in general is the Ordinance of God, and of Divine Right, 
| for 
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for without if, there could be no ſuch things, as huthatie Socit- 
ties in the World, which makes St. Pax! in the 13rh to the Ro- 
mans, affirm as much of all Powers, none excepted , but then 
as to the kinds or different ſpecies of Government, God Al- 
mighty has left no ſtanding Ordinance, whereby to prefer or 
commartd one kind above another, and its abſurd to think he 
ſhould, except we do Imagine that there ought to be exaly the 
ſame frame of Government throughout the whole World, not- 
withſtanding the variety and difference, of Climates, of Inter- 
eſts and Inclinations of e in particular Nations, and that 
all, who differ from us in their Policies, (as all domoreor leſs) 
do therein violate God's Ordinance, which is equally ridicu- 
lous and uncharitable. Therefore the particular kinds of Go- 
vernment, muſt have another and lower Fountain to flow 
from, which can be no other than humane. In ſhort, the 
higher Power or Magiſtracy it ſelf, is God's Ordinance, that 
it Reſides in one or more, in this or that Family, in ſuch or 
ſuch a way, is purely from humane defignment ; which Icon- 
ccive to be St. Peter's meaning, when he calls Magiſtrac 
zVYewmirn KTins, humane Creature: St. Paul calls it God's 
Ordinance,- becauſe the Power is from God : St, Peter calls 
ir humane, becauſe the ſpecification of it to this or that Form, 
is from the Societies of Mankind. And by this time Good 
Tutor, I ſuppoſe you perceive, that were it not for the parti- 
cular Laws and Cuſtoms of England, your Jus Divinum 
would go near to leave our beſt Friends in the lurch ; for 
though we ſhould all agree, there ought - to be a Govern- 
ment , yet it's two to one we ſhould not agree,. whom, in 
what, and how far to-Obey. If you have any thing to obje@, 
pray ket me hear it ; for I would neither lead, nor be led into 
the leaſt Error in things of fo high Concernment. 

Tu. My dear Papi, we arc now under the Roſe, and you 
ſhall be my Confeſſor , what you ſay , ſeems highly rational, 


but to tell you the truth, we -ſaldom trouble our heads 
witl 
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with things of this nature , foreſeeing that an unlimited and 
naked Jus Divinum, is much more for our eaſe and conve- 
nience , and if it would but go down with the People, we 
promiſe our” ſelves from ir all the effetts of whatſoever Po- 

Pu To the honeſty of ſuch dealing I fthaH fay nothing , 
nor can I deny, but ſuch a civil Superſtition, would tor 
ſome time at leaſt , mightily advance that Order of men that 
manag'd it, and qualifie them for the ſame Grandeur and Power 
undec- all changes of Government ; but certainly it leaves the 
reſt of the Community , both Magiſtrates and People, in a 
moſt - precarious and miſerable Condition; for though Magi 
ſtracy. be God's Ordinance, yet if you lay aſide the particular 
Laws of the Country which determine it , the Exerciſe of it 
is no more confined to one man or Family than another , and 
whoeyer. happens to ger the Power , by your Rule would have 
the Right, and ſo you make no difference between an Uſurp- 
er and a lawful Prince, and equally oblige the People in Obe- 
dience to the one as to the other, a Doctrine odious.to all good 
Subjects. 

Tu. Pray Sir is there no ſuch thing as a Right of Conqueſt, 
and are no People bound in Conſcience to obey him that has 
that Title ? 

Pu. I will not put you out of Countenance,. by applying 
your Queſtion toa caſe that happened within our own memory, 
but ſhall rather deſire you to conſider how its poſſible for force 
alone, to create a better Title over publick Societies , than 
it woald do in the caſe of each private man? Suppoale then 
a Stronger man meets me , and violently throws me upon - 
the ground, is it not lawful for me toriſe again without asking 
him leave? ay and to trip up his heels roo, whenever I ſee 
my opportunity. Apply this to publick matters, and then 
tzil me, whether your mighty Conqueror be not in a hope> 
fal condition, when Millions of men ſhall be at perfe& Liker- 
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ty to ſhake off his Yoak , whenever they can take him at an 
advantage. And ſo long as. nothing but bare force obliges men 
to a ſubmiſſion , ſo long will a Right of diſcharging themſelves 
of that force continue in the People ro the end of the Chap- 
ter, But where: the People are not bound by contraCt to any 
other Lawtul Prince, its then in their choice , - whether they 
will come into a moral Condition of Subjection to the Con- 
queror or no: If they will not , they dye or remain a Free 
People as to any moral Qbligation. But if on the one fide 
the People be unwilling any longer to ſuffer the miſeries they 
are.under,. or have no Ry to make reſiſtance, and the Cons; 
queror on the other fide, finds his forceable Dominion over, 
them inſecure and uneaſie, I ſay, if upon ſuch Conſiderations as. 
theſe, they mutually agree upon a Contra and Compoſition. 
of Rule and Subje&tion upon ſuch and ſuch terms, the Conque- 
ror now has- loſt that name, and his Government theneefor- 
ward muſt be ſuch, as the fundamental Contradt makes it to be, 
and the Rightful Dominion in-the Prince, and Duty of .Subje&tt. 
on-in the Feople, will be ſo ſtated and limited, as was conclud- 
ed upon in the Original Agreement. And I am perſuaded 
it- will appear an uneontrollable Truth. in Policy, that the 
Conſent of a People, either by themſelves, or- their Ance1 
ftors, is the only means ( without ſpecial Revelation) where+ 
by Magiſtracy is conferred on- any Perſon or Family ; neither | 
can- God's. Ordinance be conveyed, and People engaged in 
Conſcience any other. way. 

'7Tu. 1- confeſs, I now begin to think. that the Communix 
ties of Mankind , have more to do .in theſe matters than 
I was aware of; and it's. more than probable. that all Go- 
vernment-whateyer is very much for their ſakes. 

. Pu. To me it ſeems plain, That the. Common Good - of ! 
Humane. Societies , -is ,the Firſt and Laſt End of-all Govern+ 
ment ; for. nutla poteſtas datur ad malum; 1o in efteQ faies 
St. Paul, in the 13th.. to the Romans ( fpeaking of Rulers ) 
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obl gis 70 ana, He is the Miniſter of God to thee for goda. 
And Salus Populi, Wc. has often been frownd upon, but ne- 
ver anſwered. And whoever ſhall Affirm, that the Abſolute 
Monarchies in Afia, the many limited ones in Europe, toge- 
ther with multitudes of Ariſtocracies and ' Common-wealths 
now extant in- the world, were conſtituted by God Almigh- 
ty, purely out of a partial Regard to thoſe Perſons and Fa- 
milies ( inconſiderable in the number to the Reſt of Man- 
kind ) to whom the Adminiſtration of thoſe Powers is com- 
mitted, I believe he will find Few of his mind, and not ma- 
ny that can debaſe themſelves to ſo mean a Flattery as to 
owt ſo fenſlefs a poſition. 

Tu. ' You have ſatisfied me, that only Government in gene- 
rat is of Divine Right, and that the particular Forms and Limi- 
rations of it are from humane Compa@ , pray now inform: - me 
how you ſuppoſe our Government here in -Exgland firſt be- 
gm; and particularly what- you think to be the Form amr 
Effence of 'it, whereby it differs from that of other Nati- 
ONS. 

' Pa, Now you put it hard upon- me 7T#tor , and I dare not 
undertake to give you full SatisfaRion mm ſo thoughtful a mar- 
tee }- but” you ſhall have mare than 'my* Gueſs. And how I 
cannor chooſe bur own the Goodneſs of Almighty God , in 
the ArchireC&ture of our Government , whereof I do declare my 
felt -ſa-grext an admiror ,. that whatever more than humane 
Wiſdom had the contrivance of it , wherher done at onee-, 'or 
by deg#ees found our and' perfected ,- Feonceive irnparele d 
for exaQneſs of true Policy , in the whole world; Sueh care 
for the Authority of the Monarch ; fuch proviſion for the Lt- 
ny and Property of the People, and that one may be juſtly 
allatd', the other upheld , and: yer confiſt- without' Impezch- 
rtient of | each other; that F wonder how -our  fore-fathers in 
thoſe eſteemed rude” and unpolifht times, could ever attain to 
ſuch aft accurate Campoſure EI dk 
oP | Pa. 
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Firſt then, Suppoſe a People compelled to it by the neceſ- 
fity of Conqueſt, or agreeing to it by free conſent, Nobles 
and Commons ſetting over themſelves, by publick compadt, 
one chief Magiſtrate, and refigniongup themſelves to him and 
his Heirs, to be governed by ſuch and ſuch fundamental Laws, 
whereby the chief Magiſtrates power 1s radically limited to 
one legal courſe of exerciſe. 

Secondly, Becauſe in all Governments after-cauſes will ariſe, 
not within the proſpe& of humane fore-fight, requiring ad- 
ditional Laws, pro re nat4; and alſo becauſe the original 
frame it ſelf may in ſome caſes ſtand in need of an Authen- 
tick Interpretation, or would of courſe and by degrees moul- 
der away and decay, if not carefully repaired and look't af- 
ter; ſuppoſe them therefore covenanting with their Prince, 
that (if there be occafion in order to any of the aforeſaid 
purpoſes) there ſhould be conventions of all degrees of men 
among(t them, to provide ſuitable remedies and expedients 
for all the ſeveral _ ——_ and diſeaſes of the Statez andif 
at any time there ſhould beneed of new Laws, that the Prince 
himſelf ſhould not have the ſole power of making them, but 
they reſerve at firſt (or afterwards it's granted them, which 
is all one) anhand of concurrence therein, and that they will 
be bound by no Laws but what they joyn with him in the 
making of. 

Thiraly, Becayſe, though the Nobles may perſonally con- 
vene, yet the Commons, being ſo many, cannot all of them 
come together ; it's therefore agreed, that each County and 
Corporation ſhall have power to depute ſome particular per- 
ſons to be inſtead of the whole, that ſo the Nobles being pre- 
ſent in perſon, the Commons by their Deputies, there may be 
repreſentatively the whole body of the Kingdom, having 
Commiſſion by the original conſtitution to make new Laws, 
or to guard and repair the old ones. 
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: Fonrthly, Becauſe the cauſes of their meeting would not be 
conſtant and perpetual, they rherefore did not form theſe E- 
{tates to be conſtantly exiftenr, but occafionally, yet intentr- 
onally, and. virtually provided for their meeting whenever 
there ſhould be occaſion. 

| Fifthly, Becauſe a Monarchy was iptended, therefore as 
great power ( as was conſiſtent with other parts of the Go» 
vernment) was inveſted in the Prince, 1n order to his better 
diſcharging the executive part of the Law 3 and conculding, 
that he who was to govern by Law, and for the furtherance 
of whoſe Government for the good of the people, the new 
Eaws were to be made, would thereby be engaged to ſee the 
convention of theſe Eſtates take place, as of right it ought 
to do whenever there is occaſion ; they therefore aptly plac't 
the formal part of nominating the time of Convention in 
the exccutive Power, to be made uſe of as the reaſon of its 
being lodged there ſhould require. 

Sixthly, Ie being found by experience in proceſs of time, 
that Princes not caring to have the male-adminiſtration of 
their Miniſters look: into, or to have any power 1n act but 
their own, did therefore take advantage of this their nomi- 
nation of time when the Eſtates ſhould meet, and made uſe 
of it ſc|domer than need required ( an inconvenience, which 
had it not been provided for, would have beaten down the 
Government at once, and utterly defac't the whole frame of 
the Conſtitution); to prevent which, that Tait principle of 
having frequent Parliaments, was litterally explain'd by fub- 
ſequent Statutes made in the time of Edward the 3d, and al- 
certain'd to the having Annual ones. 

And now Sir! when you have made all theſe ſuppoſitions 
in your mind, I am confident you have very much of the mo- 
del and platform of our Government. 

T#. If this he our Conſtitution, I cannot wonder at your 
being ſo much in love with it; for certainly it provides 4 

all 
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all ſatereſts with the greateſt Juſtice and Equity in the worlds 
and tome it ſeems evident, that though the convocating the 
Eſtates, and bringing them into exiſtence, has ſuch a farwal 
dependance on the Kings Writ, as you have declared 5 yet 
exiſting, and when convocated, they work by an innate An- 
thority, and by the-priviledges of their original Inſtitution, 
their Adts then being not Commiſſionated like thok of other 
Courts, but proceeding in conjunftion with the Ki 
which makes me the, better underſtand that uſual clauſe in 
our Ads of Parliament which tells us, that ſuch and ſuch a 
thing is enadted, &c, not only by and with the advice of the 
Lorks iritual and Temporal, and the Commons in Parlia- 
ment Aiſembled, but alſo by the Authority of the ſame 
But you'l ſay, I ought not to comment upon a Text I have 
learat ſo lately—therefore pray proceed, for { cannot doubt 
but you have yet more tolay upon this Subject. 

Pu. What would you have more? docs not this Scheme of 
our Government give you full (atisfattion? 

Tu. By no means, Su | except it includes ſomething that is 
not literally expreſt ; for though our Anceſtors have taken 
care, that there (ball be frequent meetings of the Eſtates, yet 
if they have not provided for the continuance of their Seſſ- 
ons when met, that ſo their coming together may bly an- 
ſwer its end, what does all the reſt (ignifie? and therefore 
pray tell me your opinion 1n that point. X 

Pu. Nay, hold a blow there, good Tutor! I had rather 
you had ask't mea]l the hard queſtions in Exclid; not ſo much 
for any difficulty in the ſolution, as becauſe it's an ill rime of 
the year to diſcourſe of ſuch matters ; therefore I think we 
had beſt ſtop here And yet 1 find I am alittle like Sir 
Mertin, now my hand is io, I can't forbear fumbling with the 
ſtrings, though I doryt care to play out 3 wherefore I willnot 
promiſe you an Anſwer; but when I have ſaid what I think 
convenient, if you pleaſe you may give your ſelf one. 
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there are wife and learned men (and who upon a good occa> 
| fion may be ſpoke with) that do conceive 
Tee the Sea- there is a Statute made in the time of Richard 
= | poo the Second, and now in being, though not in 
Clauſe Roll, . Print, which p_ that no Parliament ſhall 
be diſmiſt till all-the Petitions are anſwered, 
which I think comes home to-the poinr; Bills in thoſe days, 
many times appearing in the form of Petitions: as not long 
fince we had an excellent Eaw made, called the Petition of 
Right, ſabſequent- to, this Statute : and particularly in the 
Reigns of Herry the-4th, Henry the 5th, and Henry the 6th, 
it was uſual for Proctamations to be made in Weſtminſter. Hall 
before the end' of every Seſſions, that all thoſe that had an 
matter to preſent to the Parliament, ſhould bring it in by fach 
a day z for otherwiſe the Parliament at that day would deter- 
mine. And all this being: bare matter'of fat, there can be 
no other Queſtion about it, but whether it be fo or no. 

But for diſcourſe ſake, Let's ſuppoſe this Statute, and ſub- 
ſequent praiſe all out of doors, and that there is no memo- 
rial of Record extant of any ſach matter, and then it will 
be impoflible in- this or any other like caſe, to make a true 
Judgment, without having-recourſe to ſome fixed and ſtand- 
ing Rule, which ( in matters of Government, where poſi- 
tive Eaws are filent) can be no other than the fundamental 
ArchiteCture, and original frame of the Conſtitution, ſome 
_ particulars whereof relating-to our preſent diſcourſe, I muſt 

be forced to. call over again upon this occaſion: you muſt 
mind then, that our wiſe Anceſtors in modellingour Govern- 
ment, had not only an eye to the Power and Authority of 
the Monarch, *but alſo to the Liberties and Properties of the 
People (thmgs cafily conſiſting in-themſelves, and mutually 
aiding and aſliſting each other ) and foreſeeing that the 
moſt exaCt prudence could not make particular proviſion for 


alt occurrences that might happen, and that. if time ( that 
great 
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great Innovator, as the Lord Bacon calls it ) would of courſe, 
and knavery, and folly (by their influence) by degrees make 
things worſe and worſe; and if wiſdom and counſel were not 
as conſtantly watchful to make them better and better, the 
beſt founded Government in the world muſt in tra of time 
infallibly come to ruin ; they therefore laid it as the Baſis of 
our Policy, that there ſhould be frequent meetings of the 
States, to ſupply all defeCts,and ſtopup all Crannies,or violent 
Fractions, as they ſhould happen, to the prejudice of the 0- 
riginal Conſtitution. In the next place, confidef what part the 
Monarch was to bear in theſe Conventions, not to have a ſole 
power, but togoin conjunction withthe Nobles and Commons, 
all afting by the principles and authority of the firſt Inſtitution : 
and what that Learned Prince,King Charles the 1f, ſays of Roy» 
al Power in general, may be well applied tait in this particular, 
viz, the Law is the meaſure of the Kings Power :* andif it be 
the meaſure of it, then is the Power limited by it; and the 
fundamental Law faying, There ſhall be Conventions of the 
Eſtates, to encounter and provide againſt publick and deſtru» 
ive miſchiefs whenever they happens By neceſſary conſe- 
quence, a time for them to meet, and aconvenient time of fit- 
ring to do ſomething when they are met, are included, accord- 
ing to the known Rule in your Schools,,He that commands a 
| thing to be done, goes with the ſame breath command all ſuch 
circumſtances, as without which the thing commanded cannot 
rake effe. And indeed common reaſon ſpeaks the ſame: and be« 
cauſe time of meeting, and a convenient time of ſitting, are ne- 
ceſlary to theveryendsand beingsof Parliamentsthereforemuſt 
theExecution,or bringing thenrinto Att,be lodged ſomewhere z 
and though with the beſt Decorum and convenience, it fell tb 
the ſhareof the chief Magiſtrateto be intruſted withthe hono- 
rary and formal _ of Summoning and pronouncing the Dif- 
folutions of Parliaments, yet the Law ( which is his rule as well 
as ours) has plainly enough determined how, and when he ſhall 
d9 it. | 
in 
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[a the Jaſt place, the deſign and wiſdom of the firſt Archi- 
tetts of our Government, 1s very apparent, in contriving a 
Monarchy in the Prince, mixed with Ariſtecracy in the Houſe 
of Peers, and Democracy in the Houſe of Commons, where- 
by all the 1 us were ſecured, and inconveniences avoi- 


ded, which are ordinarily to be found in fimple and uncom- 
pounded States : for here is a ſingle perſon endued with a 
ſufficiency of Power for Diſpatch, and to diſcharge the exe- 
cutive part, without danger of a long laſting Tyranny; ma- 
ny Councellors ( in whom the Scripture ſays there's ſafety ) 
Nobles and Commons, coming from all quarters of the Land, 
as eye-witneſles of the ſeveral Exigencies of the State, and 
tied up to all imaginable ſincerity by their own intereſt; I 
ſay, the Prince has theſe to aſſiſt and join with him in the 
Deliberative and Legiſlative part, without danger of ambiti- 
ous Faftions, too frequent in {imple Ariſtocraczes z or diſor- 
dered confulion:, which many times happen in fimple Dexre- 
cracies : each of theſe Eſtates by the wiſdom of our Govern- 
ment moderating and reſtraining from exceſs the Power of 
the other. Now therefore whatever ſhall deſtroy this Coali- 
tion and Mixture, and place the whole ballance of all things 
in any one of the Powers, can you think it warranted by the 
Policy of our Conſtitution ? And whether a ſingle Power 
chuſing whether ever a Parliament (hall fit or no ; or if af- 
ſembled, whether it ſhall continue a convenient time to do 
any thing or no, does not amount to as much, is highly 
worth your confideration. 

Tx. I remember you told me, that Statutes have been made 
for the Annual ſitting of Parliamentsz ſuppoſe that heretofore 
thoſe Laws were litterally put into execution for ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively----Writs went out at the day, the Counties and 
Corporations ( thinking to build up a SanCtuary for their 
hopes and fears) cheerfully negle&ted their Seeds-timeand har- 
velt, and with great charge and trouble made their EleQions, 
the cleted members left their Families and Eſtates behind 

them, 
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them, and made long pilgrimages in order-to attend upon the 

ublick Service 3 but had ſcarce ever time to pull off their 
boots, before they were diſmilt again by a Prorogation or Dil- 
ſolutionz would the true intent of thoſe Statutes be thus a+ 
tisfied? And did the Legiſlators intend nothing more by them, 
than that the Lords and Commons ſhquld have an opportu- 
nity of coming up to the Parliament-houſe purely for the 
fake of going down again ? 

Pu. Upon my word Tytor you arc finely come on in alittle 
timez me thinks you begin to ſpeak warmly of theſe matters: 
but a little excefs of zeal is natural to a new-convert : or is 
it becauſe your Pxpils are all gone into the Country, where- 
asa walk to Heddington,or Skot-over k:!l,might have ſerv'dthe 
rurn, as things fell out afterwards. Had a Towns-man made 
ſuch remarks, I ſhould have thonght the cold meat ſtuck upon 
his hands, and that he had been out of humor for the 
toſs of his Boarders. But however the caſe be with you, good 
Tutor have a care of extreams, and by way of Antidote, let 
me advile you, to reſume your old temper a little, though it 
be but for diſcourſe-fake and let's hear how you uſe to com> 
fort your ſolves upon (ich an occaſion. 

1x. Very well Sir! Vmvery glad you can beſo merry; and 
though your diſcourſe has made a greater impreſhion upon me 
than you are aware of, yet for once Ile comply with your hu» 
mor, and tell you what we generally ſay in vindication of the 
late and former Diflolutiors. To begin therefore with thelaſt 
Parliamcnt but one; did it not open with all imaginable ex- 
preſſions of grace and favour from the King,that any good Sub- 
jet could detire, entherfor the prefervationot Religion, his 1i- 
berty and property at home,or for ſupporting our Neighbours 
and Allies abroad ? ray, did not the King invite the Houles to 
uſe all means for their ſecurity (excepting only the matter of 
the Succeſſion) and when in order to theſe ends, and for the 
preſervation of Targier a ſupply wasaskt, not one penny 


would be granted, 
Pal 
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P,, 1 have heard of ſome general AQts of Pardon,that at firſt 
fight make a great ſhew of Grace.and Indempnity, but when a 
Tranſgreſſor comes tolook over the exceptions,he is commonly 
bilkt inhisexpeCtations;and youwould do well to.conſider, whe- 
rher the preferring the ordinary courſe of Succeſhontothe'ſe- 
curity of Religion, ee. be not much of the ſame nature; and 1 
would willingly learn how it's poſſible for a zealous Papilſt to 
bz a good Defender of the Proteſtant Faith 3 but I reſerve my 
ſelf in this point till you give me farther occafion. As toother 
matters, pray Sir conſider, that we have long laboured under a 
daimnable Popiſh Plot, an4 that from Coleman's Papers, and 
what witneſſes have ſworn, it plainly appears that the Conſpi- 
rators do chiefly rely upon the French King forthe carrying it 
on toecffe&. Now Tytor!/ Money is a real thing;and will certairily 
doeither good or. hurt,expreſſions may do neither; and by Par- 
liament-calculation(which by the way I think moreauthentick 
than the Cabalswe can tell the time when agreat ſum of money 
raiſed to ſupply extraordinary occaſions, was imployed to make 
war upon a Proteſt.,xt State, and to advance the Intereſt of this 
ſame French King 3 and that another round ſum was given for 
making an Atual War with France, and yet I have not heard 
of many men loſt in the quarrel ; I am ſure the then Trea- 
ſurer D. muſt needs think the Morſrevr a very (weet-natur'd 
Gentleman, that was'likely to lend a vaſt Treaſure to his E- 
nemies F —_ Bello. Therefore pray lct's not run too hard 
upon.the Houſe of Commons, now we know they cannot ſpeak 
for themſelves; for it's two to one 'but they ſaw cauſe to 
take care of old England, before they could come to provide 
for that hopeful Nurſery at Targier ; and to make our ſelves 
ſtand firm at home, before.they could hope to ſupport our 
Friends abroad. x 

Ti. don't well underftand you ; but ſay,inſtead of giving 
the King money, they ply'd him with ſtrange Addrefles;ſome 
fay rather like Remonſtrances than Anſwers to his demands, 
which no man could think would be as currant as-money,nor 


likely to give the King half ſo much fatisfaftion. Really 
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- Pa. ReallyT«or, if by the Conſtitution of our Government, 
&Partiament had only been' deſigned robe & Conduir-Pipe - fot 
the Peoples purſes to run out ar, your laſt Objection would be 
unanſwetable, bur as the. caſe ſtands, they are to give the King 
Advice as well as Money; ay and-ro make that Advice Authort- 
cative and obligatory to the People. And though it's certainly 
the Duty of all good SubjeRs , to conſult the Kitig's pleaſure 
in all things that are really for his Service and the commoet 
good of the Nation, yet under Favour Ithink the houſe of Com: 
mons(having a Fundamental ſhare in the legiſlative part, & Guar- 
dianſhip of che Government) are bound in Conſcience vo mike 
the publick-goed-their chiefeſt aim, and if for that endl they 
were forc'd modeſtly to remember the ſurceptitions gtining ofOr. 
ders for the” continuagce of Popiſh Officers, the procuring new 
Commiſſions for known Papiſts ,the afſaſſmating_ of ſoine;& pre: 
curing the turning out of other Proteſtant Magiftrates for doloff 
their duties, the corrupting of Witneſſes, and forging fatal crimes 
againſt Proteſtanr -Diſfenters, the preſſing and Admjfſion of the 
Romiſh Religion upon'a Proteſtant State , by mens under ' 
publick Charatter from Exg/and; and as the of all, A 
popiſh Influence upon the continuance or Prorogarions of Parliz- 
ments. And'all this-even during the malignity and —_ 
ration of a Popiſh Plot upon us. I fay 1 carnot fee, how't 
—_— remembrance of theſe things (eſpecially when done 
with all poſſible decency and reſpe& to the King) ſhould/de> 
feyve an hard rhought, or jealous and ſuſpe&ed name', Nr 
you do believe, that our Lay-Title to our own throars; ough 
give-way to the Jas Divinun of the Papiſts, oe 

Tu. 'Well! bat were there not Arbitrary Orders tmade, - for 
taking Perfons into Cuſtody , for matters that had nb Relatidh 
to priviladges of Patliament, and ſtrange illegal Votes, declatih 
divers eminent perſons to be enemies to the Stare; withonr | 
ceſs of Law, or hearing theirdefence, or having any proofs mit 


againft them,” © ; 
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' Px. I think it's agreed on all hands, that the Houſe of Com- 

mons have Power to commit and cenſure ſuch as ſhall offer 
Violence or Injury but to one of their marnial Servants; ſo ten- 
der is the genius of our Government,of the Priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, that it puts the puniſhment of fo ſmall and remote an 
offence as this '1nto their own hands, without having Recourſe 
to rhe ordinary Courts of Juſtice: And can you imagine, that 
they bave not autbority ro puniſh Crimes, that ſtrike at the ve- 
ry oot and Being of Parliaments rhemſelves > And whether ob- 
rutting, violating and abhorring our undoubted Rights of Pe- 
titioning for a Parliament (at a time when, if ever, there was 
need of one) did not direly look that way, I will leave it to 

your ſelf to judge. 

And as to the illegal Votes (as you are pleaſed to call them) 
inſt ſome eminent Perſons, Ge. I pray God thoſe eminent 
perſons themſelves have not drawn you 1n to fuch an ObjeQion ; 
tor pray Sir how ſhall it be tried, wherher a Vote of eicher 
Houle be Legal or Illegal in the courſe of it ? Certainly by no- 
. thing but the Law and Courſe of Parliaments, which under 
Favour, Ithink cannor be determined, deſigned, or judged of 
by any other Court or Perſon out of Parliament whatever. And 
if it ſhould, there would be a Circulation in our Policy, publick 
Juſtice would run in a wheel, and no cauſe whatever of this na- 
turecould receive a final and ultimate determination, which Itake 
to be morethan an Anſwer to all your ObjeCtions. Beſides in this 
particular caſe, the Houſe of Commons declared their Opinion 
of theſe great men, in order to. farther proceedings, had they 
had rime, and herein their Vote was but a Ground-work for an 
Impeachment, which would regularly have brought their Opi- 
nion into Judgment, and I would willingly hear a reaſon, why 
this firſt ſtep of the Proceſs might not be made without forein 
f, the Houſe of Commons, in caſes of Impeachment being 
1n nature of 2 Grand-Jury of the Kingdom, which may have 2 
ſelf Evidence, and preſent and proceed upon matters within 
their own Knowledge. Ta. 
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7u. But what can you ſay to the Votesagainſt Anticipations 
of the Revenue ? 

P«. Much more than I think fit to ſay at preſent, and there- 
fore I ſhall only put you in mind of the real War with /{fand, 
and (tatute War with / raxce, and deſire you to conſider what 
Mr. Coleman ſaies up.n this Subject, as to the Occaſions of qur 
having or not having Farliaments: But pray 7atgr. remember, 
that you have tied your ſelf up to urge all theſe chings, as cauſes 
of the Dilſolutions, and I will appeal to all men of Converſation 
then in London, whether the ſucceeding Diſlulution was not 
nerally diſcours'd of, and believed through the whole Town, 
before the paſſing thoſe Votes, which were chiefly intended (gs 
an Argument) to perſuade the fitting of a Parliament, during the 
Diſtreis and Hazards of rhe Kingdom. 

Ty. But how can you juſtifie their Votes, againſt puttingrhe par- 
nal Laws in Execution againſt the | roceliaac Oillenters, Whenas 
the Judges are bound by rheir Oaths to execute the Laws, did 
thayy not hereby aſſume to themſelves a rower of ſuſpending 
Ads of Parlamen:? 

ts. Very well Sir! by this, and by Daxgerfield's Evidence 
Icare lay Eight Pounds a Week, I cau ſpeil out your meaning, 
And--- 

Tu, Why , how now Pupil, ſure you don't chiok I'm in 
Earneſt, 

Pu. Iknow it, and yetthe bare mentioning ſuch an ObjeQ » 
on, during our preſent circumſtances: does naturally make me 
a litcle ſerious; and theretore pray conſider that the fole End of 
all our Laws, is the publick good, which chiefly conlifls in the 
Enjoyment and Preſervation of our Goverminent, our Religion 
and | ropertics, and that rhere-has Leen, and yet is an helliſh and 
damnable Plot contrived , and carryed on by Papiſts for the 
ſubveri;on of them ail. It then it docs appear the Proteſtant 
Difſente.s are a numerous Part» 16 the Nation, and have all 
along made Head againſt the Conſpirators to the Envy of their 

C 2 Neighboiirs 
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Neighbours, and teſtified their zegl to the Proteſtant Religion 
and Deteſtation of the Plot, at leaſt equally roany other ſort of 
men { for the truth of which, I dare .appeal to the Common 
Ingenuity of all fber Church-men , and to the malice of the 
Conſpirators themſelves , who have put a particular mark of 
Honour upon their Integrity, by forging Sham plots and ſub- 
orming "fafe Witneſſes againit them) 1 ſay if this be their caſe, 
where then'is their Crime, or rather how great was the wiſdom, 
Fhad attioſt' ſaid Gratitude , of the Houſe of Commons in Vor- 
mp- Thar it is their Opinion, that the proſecuting Proteſtant 

enters upon'+the pena! Statutes, is at this time grievous to 
the SubjeR, an Encouragement to-Popery, and Dangerous-ro the 
Peace of the Kingdom. And we all know,that moſt of theſe-cut- 
ting Laws; were either new made, or ſcour'd upand furbiſhes at e 
time when it was natural to paſs from one extream to another ; 
but however the Reaſon ofa Law ceaſing, is vertually a-Repeal 
of the Law itſelf, & yet the Houſe of Commons were ſa modeſt 
as barely ro declare theirOpinion = Tempore,till a legalProwgfion 
might be made for Proteſtant Diſſenters in a Regular and Formal 
way : its plain they did not pretend by their ſingle Vote to alter 
the Laws, 'for if they had, why then did they bring in a Bill 
for Repeating the 35th of Elizabeth, which paſſing both Houſes, 
Was a ards carefully loſt, leſt ſo precious a Jewel might be 
wanting upon occaſion 2 | But if State-Oaths do critically oblige 
all that have taken them, officiouſly to execute whatever Laws 
are in being, andat all tim2s, without any regard to the good or 
evil thatmay enſue. 1 can neither ſee how Proclamations to put 
particular Laws in Execution came firſt in uſe, nor ſufficiently ad- 
mire the good Fortune of pcrſons Reconciled to the Church of 
Rome, and of Engliſh Prieſts and Jeſuits amongſt ſo many Laws 
that call them Traitors. 

Tu. No more of that I beſeech you ; let's now come to the 
ſhort Liv'd Parliament here at Oxford, at the beginning of 


which, the Houſes were Adviſed, to make the Laws of the Land 
their 
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'their Rule, as the King was Refolvedthey ould beHis 3 and Fi- 
berry was:given them to put the Adminiſtration of: the Goverh. 
ment into proteſtant hands, in caſe the Crowry ſhauld-defcend up- 
-omaP Prince; and yet the Commons'could not forbear 
falling upon tht: Succeſſion, rhough'the King had told them his 
pleaſure-in that matter beforehand. - | | 202 
Fs. If Parliaments in their Legiſlative capacity, were fo 
Tyed vp to the Laws in being, 2s not to have power to Repeal 
any or make any New ones,how came we to have any Ads 
of Parliament at all > or how could they provide ſuitable Reme- 
dies-for-the -Oecurrences- that h#ppen in every: Age, which was 
one main end of their Inſtitution? It's true indeed, the executive 
power of the King is Reſtrained to Laws already made, -as tsevi- 
dent Ki Terminz ; for there cannot be an execution of what his. 
notan. Actual Exiſtenee, and F am confident this-Legal courfe 
will-at long-Run be mot for -His' Majeſties ſervice, whatever 
'foine Bankers may: have ſuggeſted to tlie contrary, ſince the 
ſhuttgng t@p of the Exchequer. As tothe matier of the Succeſſion; 
I ſhall ay the leſs, becauſe more has beer: ſaid already both with- 
in-and without doors, than any one hitherto has been pleaſed to 
anſwer; and if upon- juſt- grounds, - rhe Parliament has power 
in = E-piſhrive why, to Attaintariy: Subjeft wharſoeverot Trea- 
ſon (which cars off the Min ant Trheritance' ht one blow) their 
mercy ſure ir ſparing you Life, eannot be thought an exceſs. of 
their power; and-that th: D: 7. ſucceeding to the Crown'in an 
ordinary way, 5 inconfiſtenr with the welfare of the Nation; is 
even-confeſt by che Oppoſers of clie-Bilf, by their pretending to 
an Expedient, which as it was propoſed; in my poor Opinion, 1s 
the greateſt Riidle in-rhe workd. For the giving 2 ſolitary and 
empty Name-of King to one man, and-placing th: Execution of 
the Kingly Power #nth2 hinds of another, dozs not only divide 
the Office from the perſon, and conſequently-Revive that de- 
creed deſtinQtion, berweenthe Natural and Politick Capacity, but 


ſtrikes at the-very Being of Monarchy it ſelf * For if the naked 
St1'© 
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Stile and Title of a King, will fatisfie the Notion of being a Mo- 
narch, andall the Authority and Power may be tranſlated to oge 
other hand, by conſequence they may to more than one, or to 
many hands, whereby you may hayea Monarchy in Name, but 
in Effect and Reality an Ariſtocracy or Common-wealth, and fo 
the Expedicnt becomes - Felo de ſe, and ſupplants that Govern- 
meat it pretends to ſupport, 
Tu. Alas poor Monſieur Expedient ! why, hark you PiIpil , 
a By-ſtander would think you hired me to make objzeftions on 
purpoſe that you might anſwer them ; but what ſay you to the 
. buſineſs of Fitz Harris, and diſagreement of the Houſes about 
it | 
Pu. Ay, the buſineſs of Fitz Harris, Tutor | hinc i//z Lachri- 
a», now you rouch a ſore part indeed, which gives me juſt oc- 
caſjon to obſerve and adore the boundleſs mercy and goodneſs 
of Almighty God, not only in giving warning to this ſinful and 
ingrateful Nation, of a Damnable Pepiſh Plot againſt it, but alſo 
in carrying on the Diſcovery from Time to Tune, to the con- 
viction ot Infidelity it ſelf, and eternal of all thar 
Power and Arrifice, that have been made uſe of to conceal and 
ſuppreſs it. And now at laſt in this buſineſs of Fitz Farris, we 
have (as it were) one Riſen from the Dead, to Preach Belict to 
Infidels, A known Papiſt comes-in, and tells'us he can no Jonger 
tear the Burden of his own Guilty Knowledge, and is therefore 
ſorc'd toconfeſs, that what the Proteſtant Witneſſes have ſaid, is 
True, and that Sir Edmund Pury -_ was Murdered by Pa- 
piſts. That the Dutch War, and Black heath Army had an ill 
aſpe&t upon the I roteſtant Intereſt : He tells us of great prepara- 
rions of men and money in Forein parts, to carry on this curſed 
Deſign : And that Ambaſſadors from abroad, and Perſons of the 
firſt Rank of Subjects here at home, are engaged in the Conſpira- 
cy;and who knows but a prudent management of ſuch a Witneſs, 
might produce a Diſcovery of yet higher Importance ; therefore 
the Hcu'c ofCommons thought fit to take theCauſe of Firz #/arris 


into 
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into their own bands, and to be Eye-wftneſſes ofhis Innocency or 
Guilt, as ro the Crimes objeted againſt him, that ſo t _ 
fatisfie themſelves, and all the world, in the matter of his Evi- 
dence. And if ſuch a Cauſe as this (during our preſent Circum- 
ſtances) be not fit to be heard in the Higheſt Judicatory of the Na» 
tion, I ſhall deſpair of ever hearing of any that will not be too 
lictle for its cognizance. As to the Debitum Fuſtitie, or Right of 
the Matter, I ſhall fay the leſs, becaufe ſome of the Noble Lords 
themſelves in their late Proteltation, have faid ſo much on the 
Commons ſide. But pray conſider that the Lords were firſt in the 
diſagreement ; for they Rejeed the Impeachment, withoutan 
previous Cenference to give or receive any Reaſons ( whic 
manner of proceeding in common converſation, is very unuſual 
amongſt good Neighbours)and what followed after inthe Houſe 
of Commons, I conceive did not in the leaſt exclude them from 
giving or — ſatisfaction in the matter in difference, but 
rather made way for a Conference in order to it ; the good ecf- 
tes whereof would no doubt have been ſuitable to rhe wiſdom 
of both Houſes, had they continued longer together. 

And now good Tutor, if this be all you have to objeR, I hope 
you will not take Advantage of rhe Dead,nor make the Venerable 
Ghoſt of an Houſe of Cgmmons ſland up in a Sheet, and do 
Pennance in your Churches. | 


FINIS. 


